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The events of the past few months had shaken Russell's
faith in the wisdom of Bismarck's ecclesiastical policy. "I am
surprised," he wrote, "to find that Members of Parliament and
of the Administration believe that in the end the bishops will
accept the laws and I am at a loss to account for so much
ignorance of the spirit of the Church of Rome. I need scarcely
tell Your Lordship that the bishops will go to prison before they
will give in."1

Nobody knew better than Lord Odo Russell how deeply
Bismarck had misjudged the spirit of Rome, and he felt it his
duty to disabuse the Emperor's mind of an illusion that England
and Germany might soon be allies against popery, following a
parallel policy of repression. "I explained the difference of the
standpoint of Church and State in England and Germany to
His Majesty," he wrote, "and said that the love of freedom and
toleration were so great with us now that we were not likely to
imitate the policy so popular with the liberals of Germany at the
present moment of placing the clergy of all denominations under
military discipline."2 But the struggle was making his own
personal position rather uncomfortable. The Chancellor, still
suffering from unstrung nerves, found an irritable relief in
lamenting to him that his policy found little sympathy and no
support from the Emperor, and in making wild accusations
against the Empress of helping the Catholic priests financially
through one of her staff, Count Schaffgotsch, and Russell had
to listen while she was denounced in such bitter terms that he
was too upset to reply. It was difficult to deal with a situation in
which the Chancellor attributed the chief obstacle to his policy
to the influence of the Empress, while she herself deplored that
Bismarck refused to be on speaking terms with her.3 It was a
delicate situation for an ambassador, but Lord Odo Russell did
all he could to soften the friction.

Bismarck now began to look ahead. He regarded the conflict
with the Church as having been forced upon him by the policy
of Pope Pius IX, and began to frame schemes to deal with the
situation that must arise when the Pope, now an old man,
should die. The ambassadors at Vienna and Paris were in-
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